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up to date in his methods, for he anticipated the Bohns of the
nineteenth century with his cheap editions. Furthermore, he
knew the value of sequels, and used to divide romances like
Palmerin de Oliva and issue them in parts. Later the parts were
published in a single folio. The kind of reading matter thus
purveyed can be judged from the title-page of Amadis of Gaul:
'Discoursing the Adventures^ Loves and Fortunes of Many Princes,
Knights and Ladies9.
English writers soon realized the popularity of this sort of
fiction, and Thomas Lodge wrote Rosalynde (1590), which en-
joyed the greatest vogue and furnished the plot for As You Like It.
Near the end of the period, Roger Boyle composed Parthenissa
(1654), the best imitation by an Englishman of the French
heroic romances. Even the authors of chapbooks followed the
same kind of pattern and produced the equivalent of the Vic-
torian novelette. Similar in intent though directly opposite in
approach were many pamphlets which described a life of crime
that ended with a complete reformation. Robert Greene was
especially skilful in his variations on the prodigal-son theme,
and his late-Elizabethan pamphlets were reprinted time and
again in the first half of the seventeenth century. Those who
liked to feel their flesh creep had at hand many works depicting
horrors of all kinds, life in a prison, or the plague. Dekker, a
singularly vivid writer, gave realistic accounts of London during
the visitations of the plague in 1603 and 1625. In the same
author's Seven Deadly Sinnes of London is a fine specimen of another
type of literature, which was devoted to the castigation of the
wickedness of the age. Others tried to improve their fellow men
by showing that sin never pays. Thomas Beard, CromwelFs
schoolmaster, in his Theatre of Gods Judgements classified exam-
ples of God's judgements under the sins punished. Another
writer, John Reynolds, with similar tastes, devoted himself
exclusively to murder, and produced a large work that became
one of the best-liked books of the century. The example proved
infectious, and Henry Burton tried to show that Sabbath-
breakers were as invariably punished as Reynolds had shown
murderers were.
Nearly all the writings discussed in this last section proclaimed
their moral purpose. Sometimes, however, it is hard to avoid
the conclusion that certain of the authors were like the pot-poet
in John Earle's Microcosmography: "Sitting in a bawdy-house he